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PREFACE 


One of the most important problems confronting the United Nations 
concerns the admission of new states to the organization. Although 
the charter contemplated “universality” of membership as an even- 
tual objective, the fact is that only 9 states have been admitted 
since the United Nations was established while some 20 applicants 
have been denied membership. <A few of the pending applicants, 
such as Hungary, Albania, and Rumania, have never been deemed 
qualified under the terms of the charter by a majority of the present 
members. Others, such as Ireland, Portugal, Italy, Japan, and 
Finland, have had overwhelming support, but the door to admission 
remains shut by the Soviet use of the veto. 

States like the latter undoubtedly could make a significant contri- 
bution to the effectiveness of the organization. It seems clear, 
however, that they are not likely to gain admission so long as the 
Soviet Union persists in the abuse of the veto power. 

In an effort to break the deadlock on membership, there have been 
proposals to abolish or to curb the veto with respect to membership. 
There have also been suggestions of a “package deal,’”’ whereby states 
favored by a majority of the present members could be admitted 
simultaneously with states supported by the Soviet Union. What- 
ever solution is found, it is likely to have important repercussions with 
respect to the two principal functions of the United Nations; that is, 
peaceful settlement of disputes and collective security. 

As far as the United States Senate is concerned, this body endorsed 
the Vandenberg resolution in 1948, favoring the conclusion of an 
agreement whereby the Big Five would refrain from use of the veto 
on the admission of new member states. This position raises prob- 
lems, however, with respect to the similar question of what govern- 
ment is to represent a state that is already a member. 

This study was prepared under the direction of the subcommittee 
staff by Ellen C. Collier, Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, and Bradford Westerfield, who 
served with the subcommittee while on leave from the Harvard 
University faculty. It provides a background for the study of the 
problem of admission of new members and proposals which have 
been made for dealing with it. Its publication does not indicate 
either the subcommittee’s acceptance or rejection of any of the views 
which are expressed. 

ALEXANDER WiteEy, Chairman. 

May 21, 1954. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


A. CHARTER PROVISIONS ON MEMBERSHIP 


‘The United Nations was designed to be a worldwide organization, 
but membership is not open to every State regardless of character. 
Nor is membership irrevocable. 

Most of the states presently in the United Nations are original 
members which are defined in chapter I], article 3, of the charter as 
the states which, having participated in the United Nations Conference on 


nternational Organization at San Francisco, or hi: 


previously signed the 
he present Charter and 





Declaration by United Nations of January 1, 1942, 
ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 

States other than original members may also be admitted. The 

manner in which they are to be admitted and the question of qualifi- 
cations for admission were debated at considerable length during the 
formative period of the organization. At the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 there was some sentiment in favor of encouraging the 
quick achievement of universality. Led by Uruguay, several par- 
ticipating states even went so far as to propose that— 
All communities should be members of the Organization and * * * their par- 
ticipation is obligatory, that is to say that it will not be left to the choice of any 
nation whether to become a member of the organization or to withdraw from 
it * * *1 

Although there was general agreement that absolute universality 
was “‘an idea toward which it was proper to aim,” most of the par- 
ticipants at the San Francisco Conference favored some sort of 
selectivity in the admission of new members. ‘This selectivity was 
achieved by establishing the following qualifications and procedures 
for admission under article 4 of the charter: 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment 
of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will 
be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

The Committee which dealt with the membership problem at 
San Francisco acknowledged that article 4 left much to the discretion 
of states already members of the United Nations in determining the 
qualifications of applicants. It did not feel, however, that it 
should recommend the enumeration of the elements which were to be taken into 
consideration. It considered the difficulties which would arise in evaluating the 
political institutions of States and feared that the mention in the Charter of 
[such considerations] would be a breach of the principle of nonintervention, or, if, 
preferred, of noninterference. This does not imply, however, that in passing 
upon the admission of a new member, considerations of all kinds cannot be 
brought into account.2 





1 Documents of the United Nations Conference on International Organization. New York, United 
Nations Information Organizations, 1945, vol. VII, p. 325 
2 Quoted in Leland M. Goodrich and Edward Hambro, Charter of the United Nations (revised edition). 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1949, p. 126 
1 
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With respect: to procedure for admission the United States at one 
stage m the formation of the organization considered CIVINg authority 
to act to the General Assembly exclusively, by a two-thirds or three- 
fourths majority At Dumbarton Oaks m 1944, however, it was 
agreed that the Security Council should make a recommendation on 
applicants after which the General Assembly would reach the final 
decision on admission by a two-thirds vote This procedure Was 
accepted at San Francisco in spite of an attempt by several of the 
smaller states to merease the authority of the General Assembly as 
against that of the Security Council 

Provision is also made in the charter for the Suspension or expulsion 
of members. Article 5 permits the rights and privileges of membership 
to be suspended in the case of a member against which the Security 
Council has taken preventive or enforcement action : Under article 
6 members repe atedly violat ng the principles of the charter n ny he 
expelled 

There was considerable Opposition at the San Francisco Conference 


to the provision for expulsion on the grounds that it was incompatible 


with the ultimate aim of universality It was contended, moreove r. 
that xpulsion would weaken the United Nations because an eXpe lled 
member would not be bound by the obligations of the charte \s an 
aiternative some participants favored broadening the suspension pro- 
visions of article 5 The latter approach, however, wa strongly 
opposed, particularly by the Soviet Union 


Both Suspension and expulsion unre subiect to the Veto 


Specific provision is not made in the charter for the voluntary with- 
lrawal of members from the United Nations At San Francisco it 
was recognized that it would be difficult to prohibit a sovereign state 
from severing its ties with the Organization, vet there was no desire 
to make withdrawal easy The Conferences approved a declaration 
which said in part 


The highest dutv of the nations which will become Members is to con- 
tinue their cooperation within the Organization for the preservation of interna- 


il peace and security If, however, a Member because of exceptional circum- 
inces fer trained to withdraw, and leave the burden of maintaining inter- 
itional pea and security on the other Members, it is not the purpose of the 

Organization to compel that Member to continue its cooperation in the or- 
i at 
It is obvious * * * that withdrawal or some other forms of dissolution of the 
Organization would become inevitable if, deceiving the hopes of humanity, the 
Organizati was revealed to be unable to maintain peace or could do so only 
‘ e expense of law and justice 


Nor would it be the purpose of the Organization to compel a Member to remain 
in the Organization if its rights and obligations as such were changed by Charter 


amendment in which it has not concurred and which it finds itself unable to 
accept, or if an amendment duly accepted by the necessary majority in the As- 
bly or in a general conference fails to secure the ratification necessary to bring 


h amendment into effect.® 


4 ntot League of Nations had been decided by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, without 
neurre! t League Council 
A Member of the T ted Natior wa t which preventive or enforcement action has been taken 
the Security Council iy be suspended m the exercise of the rights and privileges of membership 
by the General Assembly upc the recor endation of the Security Council he exercise of these rights 
i I eg y be restored by the Security Council.” 
4 Member the United Nat vhich has persistently violated the Principles contained in the 
( © EXD i from the Organization by the General Assembly upon the recommenda- 
I ( 
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B. MempBersoire Provisions IN PRACTICI 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 


Yr nations became 
origmal members of the United Nations in accordance with article 3 


Upon ratification of the charter, the following 


Argentine Republic kithiopia Parag 
Australia France Peru 
Belgiun Greece Philippine Repul 
Bolivia (,uata Lin Pe | 
Brazil Hait Saudi Arabia 
Bvelorussian S. 8 x Honduras ‘ a 
Canada India | 
Chile Ira | i ans. Ss. KR 
China irs | s Africa 
‘Or t La i ’ _ ) R 
Costa R Lil i iN 
Cuba L I | ( states 
Czechos ikl \l { i\ 
le na Netherla 
Dominica Rey N , Zeala 1 Y ‘ i 
Eeuado Nicaragua 
Egvpt Norwa 
I] Salvador Panama 

Nine other stat hay since b nad Le 
A\fgha iha { i 
Iceland , sta isTa 
sweden Yi I} onesia 

These additions bring the total members! ip of the organization to 
60. 


No member has been either suspended or expelled since the founding 
of the organization Nor has any member withdrawn from member- 
ship 

ACTION ON MEMBERSHII \PPLICATIONS 


In the first few months after the United Nations was established 
the Security Council received applications for membership from eight 
countries: Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Jordan, Afehan 
stan, Ireland, Portugal, Iceland, and Sweden Initially, the United 
States, waiving its misgivings about the qualifications of Albania and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, proposed that the Security Couneil 


vote to recommend the admission of all eight applicants, “to accelerate 


advancement of the universality of membership.” ” The Soviet 
Union refused to agree to en bloc admission and insisted that each 
application be considered individually. When so considered, only 


including the concurrence of the 5 permanent members, needed for a 
favorable recommendation to the General Assembly Albania and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic obtained only 5 and 6 affirmative 
votes, respectively : 


Iceland, Sweden, and Afghanistan received a majority of 7 votes, 





0 n I t irter in Frat ) 1 Octobe 4 
Once 1 stat f new he liff 4 t ri ilt ri 
8 Ar I f Si ha ) An M4 
re i he f ri ( Ad 3 j 
Al 28 th ( ad vith | 
heen sé ed 
“eart k 45-4 j 


46114—54 2 
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Although the United States had earlier supported the admission of 
all eight applicants 
when * * it became evident that exercise of the veto would prevent the admis- 


ion of certain states which we believed better qualified for membership than 
Albania and Quter Mongolia the United States voted against those two 


Jordan, Ireland, and Portugal each secured more than seven aflirma- 
tive votes They did not receive a recommendation for admission, 
however, because the Soviet Union cast a negative vote against each 
and its vote acted as a veto 

The General Assembly voted to admit Afghanistan, Iceland, and 
Sweden, the states which had received a recommendation from the 
Security Council. In addition, the Assembly requested the Security 
Council to reconsider the other five applications 

pective merits a neasured by the vardstick of the charter, in accord. 
4 wit urticle 4.12 
hese applications have been reconsidered more than once, and 
additional reasons for and against admission have been introduced, 
but they have yet to gain a favorable recommendation either because 
of the Soviet veto or failure to obtain a majority of seven in the 
Security Council 


PRESENT STATUS OF APPLICATIONS 


The action on the first 8 applicants seems to have set the pattern 
for future developments with respect to tbe admission of new mem- 
ers Six additional states subsequently received affirmative 
recommendations from the Security Council and were admitted to 
membership by the General Assembly. Most of the applicants since 
1946, however, have failed to clear the Security Council 

In 1953 the United Nations listed 21 applications for membership 
which had net received the recommendation of the Security Council. 
Of these, 14 had received at least 7 votes on one or more occasions 
but were consistently vetoed by the Soviet Union. Five applicants 
had failed to obtain a majority of 7 because the majority did not 
believe that they met the qualifications of “peaceloving states”? which 
were “able and willing” to carry out the charter obligations. The 
majority of the Security Council has refused to refer the application 
of the North Korean regime to the Committee on the Admission of 
New Members or to regard the application of the Vietminh regime 
of Ho Chi Minh as coming from a state.’"° The General Assembly 
has repeatedly urged the Security Council to clear for admission the 
14 states which the majority support as qualified but the Soviet 
Union has continued to ignore all such requests. 





Report by the P lent on the United Nations, 1946, p. 4 
I » the United Stat noint mut that this count did not have diplomatic relations with the 
\ Gio nment and expressed doubt that it met the ualifications set forth in art. 4 As for Outer 
\I were based on the absence of sufficient available information to show whether it was 
f ! of t ns of the I te 
R lution 3 1) of November 19. 1946 Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 125 
lhailand later in 1946, Yemen and Pakistan in 1947, Burma in 1948, Israel in 1949, and Indonesia in 
Wi 
For n Relations Committee, Subeommittee on the United Nations Charter, Review of the 
( A Collect fp me Washingt | S. Gove nent Printing Office, 
‘ ‘ ( I ! t 
I ted State loes not co ler a 1 applications the communications requesting admission 
Korean and Vie I ( ind t 0 ders that there are only 19 pending appli 
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Summary of action on membership applications, 1946-53 


Blocked in Se 
ity Council Year of 
» Ist 
Country ! (in order of application Year of ap Year ad lorsé 
PUCASION eee I by General 
Ve Assem bl 
Albania O4t X 
Mongolia, People’s Republic of 194¢ xX 
Jordan 194¢ xX 1947 
1 fghanistan 1946 1946 
Ireland 194 xX 
Portugal 1946 xX H47 
Iceland 4 1o4¢ 
Thailand ve 104¢ 
Sweden late Ott 
Hungary 1947 x 
Italy 47 x M7 
Austria 1947 X 1947 
Rumania 47 X 
Yemen 1947 1947 
Bulgaria 47 xX 
Pakistan 1947 1947 
Finland M7 xX 1948 
FRurma MS O48 
Ceylon 1948 x 1948 
Israel 194s 49 
Korea, Republic of 49 x 1940 
Korea (North), Democratic People’s Reput 
of? 1949 x 
Nepal 1949 xX 949 
Indonesia 1950 O50 
Viet-Nam 451 X 1952 
Libya 1951 X 1952 
Viet-Nam (Ho Chi Minh), Democratic Re 
public of ? 1951 xX 
Cambodia 1952 X 1952 
Japan 1952 xX 1952 
Laos 1952 xX 1952 


Italicized states have been admitted 
Che United States does not consider thesé applications valid 


SOVIET ‘PACKAGE PROPOSALS” 


The Soviet Union proposed a package admission of five applicants 
in September 1947, after the peace treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria had come into force. The Russians 
held that “all or none”’ of these states must be admitted to the United 
Nations."® The United Kingdom and the United States objected to 
consideration en bloc of the five applicants and held that each appli- 
cation should be judged individually according to whether it fulfilled 
the qualifications expressed in article 4 of the charter. 

When voted on individually, Hungary obtained only 5 affirmative 
votes, Rumania 4, and Bulgaria 1. Italy and Finland each received 
9 affirmative votes, but were vetoed by the Soviet Union on the 
grounds that their applications were in the same category as the other 
3 states and should not have been considered separately. 

In 1949 the Soviet Union broadened its “package’’ proposal to 
include 13 states. In 1952 Libya was added to the list. The pro- 
posal now includes Albania, Outer Mongolia, Jordan, Ireland, Por- 
tugal, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland, Ceylon, 
Nepal, and Libya. 


6 The Soviet Union argued that the languags 


United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union to supp 
17 They contended that these treaties did net bind them to su 
that the treaties had not been carried out by the Balkar intri¢ 


friendly relations and that the human rights p1 ms of tl 
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Applicants which the Soviet Union does not include in this proposal 
are the Republic of Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Japan, 
already endorsed by the General Assembly, and two Soviet-sponsored 
candidates, North Korea and the Vietnam of Ho Chi Minh. 

None of the various package proposals has received seven favorable 
votes in the Security Council. A majority of the Council, including 
the United States, has held that they are contrary to the principles 
of the charter, reaffirmed by the International Court. The majority 
further contends that these proposals include candidates which are 
not qualified while excluding others which are, and that each applica- 
tion should be considered separately on its own merits. 


C. INTERPRETATION OF THE MEMBERSHIP PROVISIONS OF THE 
CHARTER 


The backlog of applications for membership has inspired attempts 

to ease entry by reinterpreting the procedures on admission now in use, 
As previously mentioned, article 4 provides that admission is effected- 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 
Thus far this provision has been interpreted to mean that the Assembly 
can approve an applicant only following a favorable recommendation 
from the Security Council. The Council, in turn, has held that a 
favorable recommendation is made only when an applicant receives a 
majority of 7 affirmative votes including those of the 5 permanent 
members. All attempts to modify this interpretation have failed.’ 

The General Assembly has never officially held that the question of 
membership be considered a procedural rather than a substantive 
matter and hence not subject to the veto. However, the Assembly 
did recommend to the permanent members of the Security Council on 
April 14, 1949, that they seek agreement to forbear to exercise the 
veto on certain issues, including admission to membership. China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States supported this 
proposal but the Soviet Union denounced it and continued to prevent 
admissions by the use of the device. 

Several proposals have been advanced in the General Assembly 
calling for interpretations of the charter which would, in effect, give 
greater authority to that body in the admission of new members or at 
least bypass the veto on this question. Australia began efforts along 
this line in 1946, when it was a member of the Security Council. The 
Australian delegate argued that the initiative for the admission of new 
members rested with the General Assembly and the Security Council’s 
recommendation should only concern matters relating to security. 
For this reason he abstained from voting throughout the year on 
membership applications before the Council. A resolution containing 


§ In 1945 the United States had included the admission of new members (as well as suspension and expul- 
sio f members) in a list of decisions which would require the concurrence of all the permanent members 
under the proposed Yalta voting formula, later incorporated into the charter as article 27 rhe position 
has since been maintained by all the permanent members of the Security Council that the right of veto 
exists in the case of recommendations for membership as long as the permanent members choose to exercise 


it United State Department of State, Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-45 p. 659, 
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the Australian viewpoint, however, was not accepted by either the 
Security Council or the General Assembly 

Several Central American states and others have proposed that the 
General Assembly should consider an application as having received 
a favorable recommendation if approved by any seven members of 


the Security Council. They based their proposal on the San Fran- 
cisco statement on voting '’ which, in their opinion, excluded the ad- 
mission of new members from the area of the veto. Argentina has 


held that since the General Assembly is responsible for the final 
decision on new members it could accept or reject an unfavorable as 
well as a favorable recommendation from the Security Council. 

In support of the view that the veto should not be allowed to 
defeat a Security Council recommendation on an application, it was 
argued by the Cuban representative that the Uniting for Peace Reso 
lution, by which the General Assembly could recommend collective 
action when the Security Council was stymied by the veto, provided 
a precedent for coping with the membership problem in a similar 
fashion. 

The Peruvian delegation proposed that the General Assembly 
consider any application to have fulfilled the requirement for a favor- 
able recommendation from the Security Council if seven members of 
that body, including the permanent members, had ever recognized 
by word or act that an applicant fulfilled the qualifications for member- 
ship whether or not the application had been vetoed when voted upon 
individually. Under this proposal the General Assembly, in effect, 
would be entitled to admit any of the non-Soviet applicants which the 
Soviet Union would upprove under its package proposal 

The above proposals, among others, for solution of the problem by 
interpretation of the charter, were considered by a special committee 
of 19 states established by the General Assembly on December 21, 
1952. The Committee concluded that 

Generally speaking, the proposals and suggestions * * * envisaged a solution 
of the problem along the line of interpretation of the Charter based on the views 
that the voting procedures of Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter [the veto] did 
not apply to the admission of new members and that under Article 4, paragraph 
2, it was for the Council to make recommendations but for the General Assembly 
to decide. The discussion of that * * * group of proposals and suggestions 
made it apparent, however, that such an approach was not generally acceptable, 
principally on the grounds that the unanimity rule in the Security Council applied 
to the admission of new Members and that the provisions of Article 4 did not 
allow the General Assembly to admit new Members in the absence of a favourable 
recommendation by the Council. 





Secretary Dulles has recently suggested that the General Assembly 
might establish a type of “associate membership” which would allow 
applicants barred by the veto to take part in the Assembly’s activities. 
Already nonmembers may become associate members of some of the 
subsidiary organs such as the regional economic commissions and in 
some instances have even been elevated to full membership. 

19 Collection of Documents, p. 562. In response to this argument, the United States representative has 
pointed out that the San Francisco statement was made in answer to a questionnaire primarily concerned 
with the use of the veto on the pacific settlement of disputes. The questionnaire had not even mentioned 


the admission of new members. Collection of Documents, pp. 399-400 
# Collection of Documents, p. 415 
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ADVISORY OPINIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


he General Assembly has requested two advisory opinions from 
the International Court of Justice in an attempt to discover whether 
the membership provisions of the charter were being properly inter- 
preted in current procedures. On November 17, 1947, the opinion 
of the Court was sought on whether a member of the Security Council 
voting on an application for membership was 


<d to make its consent to the admission dependent on conditions 

expressly provided by [Article 4] In particular, can such a Member, while 

( i the conditions set forth in that provision to be fulfilled by the State 
concerned, subj its affirmative vote to the additional condition that other 
state re adm tted ( Mmemper ! tl trie l nitea Nati nes together \ tl that 


he Court’s opinion was sought after the Soviet Union had vetoed 
the membership applications of Italy and Finland. The Soviet 
Union did not deny that these two states were qualified for member- 
ship, but it refused to vote for their admission unless Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania were admitted simultaneously. When it 
became apparent that the latter three states would not receive the 
seven-vote majority necessary for admission, the U.S. 5. R. vetoed 
the admission of Italy and Finland. In the opinion of many members 
of the General Assembly this was a violation of the charter. 

fn an advisory opinion rendered May 28, 1948, by a majority of 
9-6, the Court’s answer was that a member of the Security Council 
could not subject its vote on admission of an applicant to the addi- 
tional condition that other states also be admitted if it considered 
that the applicant, on its own merits, met the requirements The 
Court held that article 4 did 


f } 


ot forbid the taking into account of any factor which it Is possible reasonably 
wd rood taith to conneet with the conditions laid down in that articic 

But, in the opmion of the Court, a member was not juridically en- 
titled to state that its opposition was based on grounds not included 
in relevant provisions of the charter. 

The six dissenting judges regarded such a treatment of the problem 
as an mvitation to hypocrisy They believed a member should be 
free to be frank about the reasons for its vote upon an applicant.’ 

Subsequent to the opinion, the General Assembly asked the Security 
Council to reconsider the applications which had been vetoed by the 
Soviet Union ‘fon grounds not included in article 4.’ The Soviet 
Union expressed itself in agreement with the views of the dissenting 
judges and, since the opinion of the Court was only advisory, no new 
admissions were obtained. 

In 1950 the General Assembly sought an advisory opinion of the 
Court on the procedure for admission of new members. It asked: 

Can the admission of a State to membership in the United Nations be effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly when the Security Council has made. no 
recommendation for admission by reason of the candidate failing to obtain the 
requisite majority or of the negative vote of a permanent Member * * *?% 

The Court did not accept this as an invitation to rule on the use of 
the veto in connection with the admission of members. It stated that 





I ' 
Collection of Documents, pp. 373-379 

International Court of Justice, Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders, 1948, p. 83 
Collection of Documents, p. 380 
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the question assumed that the negative vote of a permanent member 
defeated a recommendation which had otherwise received seven votes. 
The Court expressed the view that it was impossible for the General 
Assembly to attribute to a vote of the Security Council the effect of 
a recommendation when the Security Council itself did not consider 
that such a recommendation had been made. The Court held, by a 
vote of 12 to 2, that 


admission of a State to member | the | ted Natio * * winot be 
effected by a decision of the General Assembly when t m ritv Cour has made 
no recommendation for admission, by reason of the andidate failing t Dbtain 
the requisite majority or of the negative vote of a permanent Member 


It has been suggested that an additional advisory opinion could be 
sought from the International Court on the precise question of whether 
the veto of a permanent member defeats a membership application 
which has otherwise obtained seven or more votes in the Security 
Council.” That is, Is the Security Council correct in its present view 
that admission to membership is a nonprocedural decision and 
therefore subject to the veto? 


D. PoLiricaL SOLUTION 


Unless it is possible to secure an interpretation of article 4 along 
the line s of the above proposals which would be ace eptable to the tive 


1 


permanent powers, the only other possibility of breaking the member 


ship deadlock short of charter revision would appear to lie im securing 
their agreement to the admission of at least some applicants There 
have been efforts to facilitate a solution along this line on seve ral 
occasions 

In 1947, for example, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
proposing that the permanent members of the Security Council 


( stu Wi View rea i I ( i 
the applicants which ive not be recommended hither | 
onclusio to the S« tv Co 


Possibilities of agreement along these lines were discussed by a 
Special Committee which the General Assembly established in 1952 
However, none of the proposals secured general acceptance, either on 
the grounds they were not in accord with article 4 or that they would 
not lead to practic ‘al results. 

For instance, Egypt and the Philippines suggested that the Security 
Council reconsider the Soviet ‘package’ with the understanding that 
if the Security Council recommended all 14 states, then the Generai 
Assembly could accept all or only part of the recommended states, 
depending on their qualifications. They argued that as a general 
practice a state should be considered peace-loving unless actually 
found guilty by an appropriate United Nations organ of a threat to 
the peace, a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. And, 
similarly, an applicant should be deemed willing and able to carry 
out the obligations of the charter “unless clear evidence, which goes 
beyond mere suspicion or accusation, is presented to the contrary.” ” 
Those states unqualified according to these standards would not have 

28 Collection of Documents, pp. 380-384 
® Such a course was proposed in 1951 by Costa Rica, FE] Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
but was not put to the vote. Yearbook of the United Nations, 1951, p. 20 


7 Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-48, p. 44 
2 United Nations Document A/2400, p. 20 
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to be admitted by the General Asse mbly but the door would be opened 
for others which were deemed qualified by the Assembly. The 
Philippine delegate stated that this proposal could be used as a basis 
of a compromise or a counterproposal of an enlarged package. 

Several states, however objected to a political bargain on the ad- 
mission of states simultaneously instead of considering each on its 
individual merits according to article 4. In addition, there was the 
legal question of whether the Assembly could accept only part of the 
states if the Security Council had recommended them in a “ package’ 
form. Some states felt that the package proposal would not offer a 
solution to the problem because even if it were to include all present 
applicants, it would still leave uncertain the fate of other states, such 
as Western Germany, which might seek admission in the future. 

The United States and other permanent powers, except the Soviet 
Union, have officially declined for several years to consider the mattet 
in these terms at all. They have insisted that every applicant be truly 
qualified and be a red separately on its merits. 

There appears t » be, nevertheless, considerable sentiment in the 
United Nations in ‘dover of a political solution. Some states place 
rt for the deadlock not only on the Soviet Union but at 
least in part on the other permanent powers. A rapporteur’s sum- 
mary of the Special Committee of the General Assembly established 
to study the admission of new members, for example, reported that 


, 


The representative of Egypt stated that * * * the unfortunate current situa 
tion was certainly the result of a regrettable display of power politics, a clash over 
spheres of influence of great Powers. It was not entirely due to the obstructionism 
of only one of the Permanent Members of the Security Council but was also due 
to the fact that other permanent members pursued a policy of discrimination 
against some applicants and of favouritism towards others.?® 

A number of states outside the Soviet bloc have supported recom- 
mendations that the Security Council reconsider the applications of 
the 14 states included in the Soviet package proposal with a view 
to recommending their simultaneous admission. In 1951 a Soviet 
resolution to this effect, amended by Argentina to make clear that 
the purpose was a greater degree of universality, received 22 votes 
in favor and 21 against, with 16 abstentions. However, it was not 
adopted because the Assembly had decided that the question required 
a two-thirds majority.” 

On October 23, 1953, the General Assembly adopted a Peruvian 
resolution to establish a Committee of Good Offices. The Committee, 
consisting of representatives of Egypt, the Netherlands, and Peru, is 
to consult with members of the Security Council— 
with the object of exploring the possibilities of reaching an understanding which 
would facilitate the admission of new Members in accordance with article 4 of 
the charter.*! 


® Collection of Documents, p. 408. 
© Yearbook of the United Nations, 1951, p. 202 
8! Collection of Documents, p. 419. 
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E. Posstnt—E AMENDMENT OF THE CHARTER 
ELIMINATION OF THE VETO 


The Soviet Union’s veto has been the only barrier to the admission 
of 14 applicant states, Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, 
Portugal, and Viet-Nam. All have received a majority of at least 7 
in the Security Council and resolutions of the General Assembly have 
urged their admission. 

Of these countries, Italy has been vetoed 5 times; Jordan, Ireland, 
Portugal, and Ceylon have been vetoed 3 times; and Austria and 
Finland twice. 

None of the permanent members of the Security Council other than 
the Soviet Union has ever vetoed a membership application. Although 
they have in some cases voted against the admission of certain states, 
their negative votes did not constitute a veto because the states had 
not attained the necessary seven-vote majority. The United States, 
British, and French delegations have on occasion abstained from voting 
on applications when their negative vote might have had the effect 
of vetoing an application. 

As early as 1947 the United States expressed a willingness to 
eliminate the veto on admission to membership. The United States 
representative told the General Assembly: 

* * * The United States will not exercise its right of veto in the Security 
Council to exclude from the United Nations any of the present applicants which 
the Assembly deems qualified for membership, and we would go further and would 
be willing to accept complete elimination of the veto in the Security Council in 
reference to the admission of applicants in the future.* 

The United States Senate endorsed this position in the Vandenberg 
resolution approved on June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64-4. ‘This 
resolution called for voluntary agreement among the permanent powers 
to remove the veto from the admission of new members and questions 
concerning the pacific settlement of international disputes. On 
October 5, 1953. the United States delegate, James F., Byrnes, stated 
that if a solution to the membership problem had not been found in 
the interim, there would be proposals to deal with it by an amendment 
at a future conference to review the charter 

The Soviet Union has consistently refused to accept any modi- 
fication of the use of the veto on the question. What the position 
of the other permanent members would be on proposals to eliminate 
the veto in questions of membership is uncertain. Although all the 
permanent members of the Security Council except the Soviet Union 
supported a General Assembly recommendation that the permanent 
members agree to forego use of the veto on admission of new mem- 
bers, statements on the subject by France and China have not made 
clear a readiness to abolish it completely China has continued to 
vote against the admission of Outer Mongolia. France has implied 
that its agreement to forego the use of the veto on applications 
applies only to those pending as of 1948.°4 

From the point of view of the United States total elimination of 
the veto in this matter could mean membership for many states 





32 General Assembly. Verbatim record, November 17, 1947, A/P. V. 118, p 457 
3% Collection of Doe uments, p. 419. 
4 Collection of Documents, p. 403 
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whose admission this country has favored, such as Italy, Portugal, 
and Japan. At the same time, however, such a change carries the 
prospect of admission of states whose membership we have opposed. 
This prospect, in some cases, may be long-range rather than imme- 
diate since such states have so far been unable to command a majority 
in the Security Council. It is, however, none the less real. 


MODIFICATION OF QUALIFICATIONS 


Still another possibility of amendment, more limited in scope than 
abolition of the veto in membership questions, lies in modification of 
paragraph 1 of article 4, which deals with qualifications of new mem- 
bers. As phrased by the International Court, the qualifications 
provide that 


an applicant must (1) be a State; (2) be peace-loving; (3) accept the obligations 
ot the ( harte ae 4 be able to carry out the se chilinatioms and oO be willing to 
do so.*6 


These criteria presumably might be spelled out more precisely by 
charter amendment or tests os be established by which the qualifi- 
cations of an applicant could be judged on a more objective basis.°7 

As pointed out earlier, ‘wets ‘ver, such a course was rejected at the 
San Francisco Conference and more flexible qualifications were estab- 
lished, leaving greater discretion in interpretation to the states already 
members. While it might be desirable to delineate qualifications in 
greater detail so that it would be more difficult to use political factors 
to keep out ee which were qualified, such an attempt might 
prove impractical. As long as the organization remains selective to 
any significant degree, each member will retain the right under exist- 
ing practice to judge for itself whether or not an applicant meets the 
qualifications, regardless of how specifically they might be defined, 

Some states at San Francisco advocated a United Nations based 
on the principle of absolute universality. To pursue this course, in 
effect, would mean a sweeping abandonment of the qualifications now 
stipulated in article 4. Even acceptance of this extreme view, how- 
ever, would not solve all the problems of admission for it would still 
be necessary to determine what constitutes a State. The membership 
of the Ukrainian 8. S. R. and the Byelorussian 8. 8. R.,°* for example, 
might be considered a precede nt for the admission of territorial en- 
tities of questionab le sovereignty 

The abandonment of all qu: alifications, furthermore, would still not 
necessarily bring about universality because a few nations have not 
applied for membership, notably the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Spain, although these states might if there were greater assur- 
ance they would be admitted. Thus far Switzerland, however, has 
never applied for membership in the belief that fulfillment of the 
obligations of the charter might jeopardize its traditional neutrality. 


Elimination of the veto on member p if it could conceivably be obtained might be brought about 
through a change rt. 27 hy late oting in the Security Council or in art. 4 concerning ad mission 
Ww ti be 
Collec D i i 
#7 Somethir ong t line w tempted in February 1952 when the General Assembly passed a reso 
min which it expressed the view that the judgment of the organization on the qualifications of applicant 
uuld be based on ‘facets such as: the maintenance of friendly relations with other states, the fulfill- 
iternational ob! tions, and the record of a state’s willingness and present disposition to submit 
nal claims or controversies to pacific means of settlement established by international law ”’ 
vas agreed to at Yalta and San Francisco Conferences as a concession to the Soviet Union which 


116 ce tituent republics to be fail erneriies 
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F. REPRESENTATION OF MEMBER STATES 


Distinct from the question of admission of new member states, 
although sometimes confused with it, is the question of seating the 
representatives of a state already in the United Nations. Under 
present practice, membership in the organization accrues to a coun- 
try; representation involves seating the delegation of a member 
country. 

The charter does not make provision for determining the repre- 
sentation of a member country. This matter is handled independently 
in each organ or subsidiary body of the United Nations. The govern- 
ment of each member state issues credentials to its representatives 
The rules of procedure of each organ normally stipulate that credentials 
are to be examined by a Credentials Committee whose report is passed 
upon by the parent body. 

If there is a clear-cut succession of governments in a member 
country which reflects itself in changes in the country’s delegations 
at the United Nations, no problem is normally involved. The old 
delegation may be withdrawn by the new government and a new 
delegation accredited by each organ in which the member country 
participates. 

The case of China, however, is unique in that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has continued to function on Formosa as the Government of all 
China while the Communists have established a rival regime in Peiping 
There are two claimants for the seat of a single member state of the 
United Nations. 

This situation suggests problems which could arise repeatedly in 
representation for itself, it would be possible, in cases of rival claimant 
governments, for one to represent a member state in the General 
Assembly and another in the Security Council.” Furthermore, there 
are implications in this issue which go beyond the immediate question. 


the future. For instance, since each organ can decide questions of 














39 Following are the rules of procedures 
Council, 

A ENERA 

‘“RuLE 27. The credentials of representatives, 1 the ‘ I ill be subn 
to the Secretary-General if possible t ' 
lhe credentials shall be either by the Head of the Stat r G M ter f Fore 
\ ffairs 

‘RULE 28. A Credentials Committ I I t 
of nine members, who shall be lbyvt ( \ lhe 
Committee shall elect its own officers. It ill examine tl ‘ i tat report without 
delay. 

“RuLeE 29. Any representative to whose adr naM ited pri 
visionally with the same rights as other represe atives, until the ( lent ( mit has reported and 
the General Assembly has given its de or 

Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly 4/520/R 

I Kt 

“RuLE 15, The credentials of representatives the Security Cour 1 i presentative appointed 
in accordance with Rule 14 shall be examined by t Secreta ‘ ibmit a report to the 
Security Council for approval 

“RULE 16. Pending the approval of the credentials 4 t rity Cou wccord 
ance with Rule 15, such representative shall be seated p t ime right other repre 
sentatives. 

“RULE 17. Any representative on the Security Conncil, t redent } t } Se made 
within the Security Council, shall continue to sit with tt ‘ ( entative ntil the 
Security Council has decided the matter 

{Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47, | 

49 In the case of China, all of the organs have a 1 1 
of Communist China. The issue has normally be« lealt w t | ' t tw I va 
raised. Communist Chinese representation has beer I 
In only one minor body, the Executive and Lia Cc 


munist delegate seated even provisionall 
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Secretary Dulles, for instance, has intimated that the method of 
handling representation offered a means to prevent a government 
from participating in the General Assembly, if it had violated the 
principles of the charter, when the member state itself could not be 
( X pe ie d be enuse of the veto 

The General Assembly discussed the problem of ‘‘Recognition of the 
representation of a member state” in 1950. There were two principal 
approaches to the question Qne was to limit the concern of the 
United Nations to the effectiveness of the claimant government in 
its national territory. For example, the United Kingdom delegate 


proposed 


| ri fa ! pr \I Sta 1 in ft 
| i Na ! ( e reco ad 1 1 ( ! ec fective cor 
trora t ove! I irly a I mal territor und had the of 
‘ ilk of e po} atic it territor' ha iv tha s control 
t i ! ( ( ippeare ot I rr ( ira er 

On the other hand many delegates, including the United States 


representative, felt that effectiveness was not an adequate test, but 
that other eriteria should also be established, that the willingness to 
carry out the obligations of the charter which is a qualification 
required for admission of a state should also be req ured of a govern- 
ment for accreditation 

\ Cuban draft resolution suggested the following erieria for 


accrediting a government 


i ve authorit \ ] iti erritors 
I ( eneral ¢ = thre opula 
( i { i il! » AC ey ( *rpose ol ( ( ( 
Princip ra ‘gatio Sta ; 
ctl ind ft 1 al freed 
\ : — + oat Ir -4 
Various other criteria were suggested at that time. or instance, 


the United States wished also to include the extent to which a new 
authority had been established through ‘internal processes’’ in the 
member state. However it was not possible to reach agreement on 
specific criteria. After debate the resolution finally approved by the 
General Assembly (including the United States) on December 14, 1950, 
recommended only that 

Whenever more than one authority claims to be the government entitled to 
represent a Member State in the United Nations and this question becomes the 
subject of controversy in the United Nations, the question should be considered 
in the light of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter and the circumstances of 
each case.4 

The resolution recommended that, whenever any such question 
arose 

It should be considered by the General Assembly, or by the Interim Committee 
if the General Assembly is not in session; * * * [and] that the attitude adopted 


by the General Assembly or its Interim Committee concerning any such question 
should be taken into account in other organs of the United Nations and in the 
specialized agencies, 

There are also differences of opinion on the linking of the question of 
representation in the United Nations with recognition by member 
governments, 





| Yeart Ur », 431 I t St r a ipport felt, would 
be t the « 4 membe Some ients of these crits believe that par 
tic Ur ild help lead to accept th lp les the United 
Nat I he recog er 

2} k | 1 Nat ) 1 
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On March 8, 1950, the then Secretarv-General, Trygve Lie, cir- 
culated a memorandum in which he contended: 


The recognition of a new State, or of a new government of an existing State, is a 
unilateral act which the recognizing government can grant or withhold * * * 
while States may regard it as desirable to follow certain legal principles in according 
or withholding recognition, the practice of States shows that the act of recognition 
is still regarded as essentially a political decision, which each state decides in 
accordance with its own free appreciation of the actuatio1 

|The} United Nations does not possess any authority to recognize either 
anew State or a new government of an existing State lo establish the rule of 
collective recognition by the United Nations would require either an amendment 
of the Charter or a treaty to which all Members would adhere 

On the other hand membership of a State in the United Nations and repre- 
sentation of a State in the organ is clearlv determined by a collective act of the 
appropriate organs; in the case of membership by vote of the General Assembly on 
recommendation of the Security Council, in the case of representation, by vote of 
each competent organ on the credentials of the representatives Since, theretore, 
recognition of either State or government is an individual act, and either admission 
to membership or acceptance of representation in the Organization are collective 
acts, it would appear to be legally inadmissible to condition the latter acts by a 
requirement that they be preceded by individual recognition." 


yril 


Mr. Lie pointed to several instances where states, for example 
Yemen and Burma, had been admitted to membership in the United 
Nations even though they were not recognized by all other members 

The Secretary-General’s memorandum was protested by the Chinese 
representative as a violation of the proper functions of the Secretary- 
General and a “deliberate attack on China’s | N. front.’’ * In a 
letter of protest the Chinese delegate stated 


on 


On the technical side your memorandum asserts that it is wrong to link the 
question of re pre sentatio with the jiu stion of ree tion DY \lemtl er Govern- 
ments International law has nothing direet to say for or against this linkage 
As practised in the League of Nations as well as in the United Nations, this linkage 
is the general rule; the few cases of nonoperation of linkage which your memo- 
randum cited, have been the exeeptions The Soviet delegation, in voting on 
admission of new Members, specifically stressed the linkage between admission 
and recognitiol In spite of the advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, the Soviet veto on a number of applications for membership holds today. 


The deputy representative of the United States to t 


e Unite 1 Nat ons, ll } Ss press 





statement of Ss March, még clear that the American Government would con- 
tinue to support my delegation and to vote against admission of a Communist 
delegation for the specifie reason that the United States continued to recognize the 
National Government of China 

' In fact, recognition and representation are based on similar considera- 
tions. The linkage between recognition and representation is only natural and 


inevitable. 


In the Security Council the question has been raised as to whether 
representation of member states in the Council is a substantive 
decision and hence subject to the veto, or a procedual question to be 
settled by the vote of any seven members. The issue arose in con- 
nection with the case of representation of China, but has not been 
settled because a move to unseat the Nationalist delegate and seat a 
Communist delegate has not received the seven votes necessary to 
‘arry even a procedural question. In January 1950, the Soviet 
Union introduced a resolution which, had it been adopted, would have 
invalidated the credentials of the Chinese representative, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang. Six members, including three permanent members, the 
United States, France, and China, voted against the resolution. The 
representative of the United States stated 


44 Collection of Documents, p. 421 
#8 Collection of Documents, p. 423, 
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The resolution submitted by the representative of the Soviet Union is directed 
at unseating Dr. Tsiang on the ground that his credentials are no longer valid 
because they emanate from a government which the Soviet Union no longer 
recognizes. Each member of the Council is of course free to vote on this proposal 
in accordance with its own views concerning the question of recognition. The 
United States Government recognizes as the Government of China the govern- 
ment which has accredited Dr. Tsiang to the Security Council. My Government 
therefore considers that Dr. Tsiang’s credentials remain valid and will vote against 
the Soviet Union draft resolution. 

I should like to make it clear that the United States Government considers 
that the Soviet Union draft resolution presents to the Council a procedural 
question involving the credentials of a representative of a member. Accordingly, 
a vote against the motion by my Government could not be considered as a veto, 
even assuming that seven members of the Council vote in favor of the resolution. 
I wish to make it clear that my Government will accept the decision of the 
Security Council on this matter when made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members.‘ 

A similar position was taken by France. 

Mr. Tsiang, the representative of Nationalist China, held that the 
problem was not merely the procedural question of accreditation of a 
delegate but the basic question of the right of his Government to be 
represented, and that his Government would treat it as a substantive 
question 

Since late in 1950 the problem has been overshadowed by the par- 
ticipation of the Chinese Communists in the Korean conflict. Not 
only have their troops fought forces under the United Nations com- 
mand, but the Peiping regime has been labeled an aggressor by the 
General Assembly. Such conduct by a member is the kind probably 
envisioned under articles 5 and 6 as punishable by suspension or 
expulsion from the United Nations. 

The United States position appears to have since shifted from its 
earlier willingness to consider representation as a procedural question. 
In June 1951 the Secretary of State suggested that if the United States 
ever found itself in the minority on the Chinese representation ques- 
tion, the United States would seek an advisory opinion from the 
International Court of Justice on the question of whether the matter 
could be vetoed. Both the House and Senate have voted unani- 
mously that 
“the Communist Chinese Government should not be admitted to the United 
Nations as the representative of China.’’ 47 

On July 29, 1953, the New York Times reported that on the previous 
day Secretary of State Dulles had 
implied, but would not say categorically, that the United States would use its 
veto power to block Communist China’s admission. He said he felt this country’s 
influence and the like-mindedness of friendly nations in respect to Communist 
China would be enough to forestall that nation’s admission." 

The charter offers no guidance for handling problems of representa- 
tion. In April 1949, however, the General Assembly expressed the 
view that the approval of credentials of representatives to the Se- 
curity Council was a procedural decision. The Assembly did not 
specify that this expression of view necessarily applied to cases where 
there was more than one claimant for the seat of a member state.” 

The United States favors the elimination of the veto on admission 
of states to membership. However, United States Ambassador 

‘© United Nations, Security Council. Verbatim record. S/P. V. 460, 1950, pp. 7-8. 
47 Collection of Documents, pp. 177 and 185 


‘8 New York Times, July 29, 1953, p. 1 
# Collection of Documents, pp. 572-575 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, delegate to the United Nations, has made clear 
that this position does not bear on the que ‘stion of Chinese represen- 
tation since the matters are regarded as “legally quite distinct.’’ © 


G. UNIVERSALITY OR SELECTIVITY 


Underlying the various problems concerning membership is the 
fundamental question of whether the United Nations is to move 
toward a universality of membership, which would encompass prac- 
tically every state in the world regardless of character and international 
aim, or toward greater selectivity, with membership restricted to 
states clearly sharing certain concepts of the United Nations. Any 
significant changes which might be made in the me mbership provi- 
sions of chapter II will have a bearing on this — They will 
act as an impetus 4 ‘r toward universality or greater selectivity. 
If changes are made in qualifications or procedure s of admission, or 
both, which aim at aaaine selectivity, it is conceivable that they 
might go so far as to lead to an organization limited strictly to states 
which not only are willing to abide by the principles of the charter, 
but can agree among themselves on the meaning of those principles 
in every significant situation. Such changes could even have the 
effect of excluding from the organization certain of the present mem- 
bers. From the United States point of view this would mean the 
Communist nations, at the very least. However, since suspension, 
expulsion, and charter amendment are all subject to the Soviet veto, 
the only way to attain such a degree of selectivity might very well be 
the formation of a new organization. 

Herbert Hoover expressed this view in 1950: 


I suggest that the United Nations should be reorgar ed without the Com 
munist nations in it If that is impractical, then a definite New United Front 
should be organized of those peoples who disavow commu m, who stand for 
morals and religion, and who love freedom 

This is specifically not a proposed extension of a military alliance or any color 
of it It is a proposal based solely upon moral, spiritual, and defense foundations 
It is a proposal to redeem the concept of the United Nations to the high purpose 
for which it was created. It is a proposal for moral and spiritual cooperation of 
God-fearing free nations 

If the free nations join together, they have many potent moral, spiritual, and 
even economic weapons at their disposal Thev would unlikely ever need such 
weapons. Such a phalanx of free nations could come far nearer to making a 
workable relation with the other half of the two worlds than the United States 


can ever do alone.*! 


By contrast, if changes are made in chapter 11, which seek to bring 
about a relaxation of the present procedures and qualifications - 
the admission of new states, they could conceivably lead toward ¢ 
universality which ultimately might result in the automatic nha 
of practically every state in the world. Clark Eichelberger, National 
Director of the American Association for the United Nations, has 
suggested this course: 


* * * Membership in the United Nations must be synonymous with member- 
ship in the family of nations * * * there should be no such thing as admission 
or the right of withdrawal. Each state is a member of the family of nations and, 
therefore, a member of the United Nations. * * * 

To my thinking, automatic membership is the most important principle that 
must be adopted if the United Nations is to advance on the road to world govern- 
ment. * * * 


ee 
Testimony before the Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter, March 3, 1954. 
| Speech before American Newspaper Publishers Association, April 27, 1950. New York Times, April 
28, 1950, p. 13 
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And the argument is made that it is better to have governments that we do 


ot like in the community of nations and bound by its law, than outside.” 

The current position of the United States on this fundamental 
question lies somewhere between strict selectivity and universality 
or, so to speak, at a point of “approximate universality.” 

On January 18, 1954, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles stated 


It is useful that there be an organization which is, generally speaking, universal 
and whose processes run throughout the world Otherwise the association takes 
on the character of an allianes Of course, universality inevitably means bring- 
ing together nations whose governments may strongly disagree This has dis- 
advantages But such an organization maintains contacts between potential 





enemies and, as President Eisenhower said in his state of the union message 
January 7, 1954, it provides ‘‘the only real world forum where we have the 
opportunity for international presentation and rebuttal This process tends, 
though slowly, to bring about conformity to a common standard It is, of course, 
nlikely that there will be universality in the complete and literal sense of that 
vord Unfortunately there are governments or rulers who do not respect the 
elemental decencies of international conduct, so that they can properly be brought 
into the organized family of nations That is illustrated by the regime which 

now rules the China mainland 
Even approximate universality does, of course, carry certain disadvantages 
There are bound to be differences of opinion which limit effectiveness of action 
It seems at the present time that most of the members of the United Nations 


feel that it is better to have even discordant members in the organization rather 


than to attempt to contine membership to those who hold the same view 


The choice between universality and selectivity is intimately 
related to what the primary function of the United Nations is deemed 
to be The two principal functions of the organization, collective 
security and pacific settlement, are both dedicated to keeping the 
peace While few would suggest at this time that the organization 
completely abandon either of these functions, there is considerable 
eontroversv as to which function—collective security or pacific 
settlement— should be given primary emphasis. Each mav_ require 
a different type of membership for maximum effectiveness.”! 

The former representative of the United Kingdom to the United 
Nations, Sir Gladwvn Jebb, is one of the leading exponents of the 
view that the function of pacific settlement should be given chief 
emphasis: 


[As] we all know, the United Nations has another quite distinct role 


{from collective security], namely “pacific settlement.’’ Had there been no cold 
war this would no doubt have been less important than the other function of 
organizing genuine ‘collective security.’’ As things are, though one may admit 


that collective resistance to aggression remains a “primary” function, pacific 
settlement seems to me, at any rate, to have become the more important from 
a practical point of view For, after all, if World War III actually does break 
out, nobody can pretend that what the United Nations does or says, however 
useful it may be, will be an element. of the first importance in the winning of 
the war. Whereas if we are to avoid World War III there must be a long period 
f co-existence with the Soviet world during which the United Nations might 
be of the greatest value. Always supposing an absence of general hostilities, it 
senate Foreign Relations Committee Hearing on Revision of the United Nations Charter, 1950, pp. 
Actually, states which are not members of the United Nations may nonetheless be bound by United 
Natior tion 


oO 


For instance, art, 2, par. 6, prescribes that 
lhe Organization shallinsure that states which are not Members of the United Nations act in accordance 
tt principles so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
In addition to these general obligations on all nonmembers, Italy has been given specific responsibilities 
is an Administering Authority for the Trust Territory of Somaliland. Furthermore, it sent a field 


imbulance unit to support the United Nations forces in Korea. Similarly, Japan assumed certain charter 
obligations in its peace treaty 

See Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. Review of the United 
Nations Charter hearings, p. 6 

‘See Alexander W. Rudzinski, Admission of New Members, the United Nations and the League of 
Nations, International Conciliation, April 1952, pp. 188-196 
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will, as I see it, be in the United Nations that negotiated settlements between 
the West and the Stalinist world may eventually be reached 

Collective security, it is argued by those who hold the above or 
similar views, can best be organized in the main against specific 
threats under regional alliances such as the North Atlantic Treaty 

It is further contended that the uncommitted or neutral nations. 
although their sympathies lie more with the West than with the 
Soviet Union, are not willing to join in preparations specifically against 
Soviet aggression. Attempts to get these states to make definite 
commitments in advance within the United Nations against Soviet 
aggression, it is held, might shake their faith in the United Nations 
and the Western powers. 

Obviously, if the function of pacific settlement is to be effectively 
pursued within the United Nations, the organization must contain 
at least a minimum of the opposing points of view which are to be 
conciliated. Moreover, the more inclusive the membership, the more 
complete will be the world forum in which problems can be con 
sidered. The presence of the Soviet Union and other ‘unlike minded” 
nations, according to this school of thought, is not onlv nec ssary 
but desirable. Defense against possible aggression by such nations 
presumably would be provided not primarily by the United Nations 
but by the regional organizations 

Another view objects to minimizing the functions of collective 
security of the United Nations in order to concentrate upon pacific 
settlement. Instead, proponents of this view would favor strengthen- 
ing the United Nations as an organization to enforce peace. Regional 
organizations, it is contended, do not provide an adequate substitute 
for collective security under the United Nations, primarily because 
they do not include all members, even those whom the United States 
might feel called upon to defend. It is the opinion of Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, that 

* * * [The] general acceptance of the idea that the United Nations is simply a 
“town meeting of the world,’ with unlimited power to talk but little responsi 


bilitv for action, soon would result in making even its talk of little account 

and if it tries to settle disputes without feeling that it has any duty to enforee 

decisions its efforts at conciliation will be very much less effective than they 

would be if the ultimate sanction of foree against an aggressor remained 
- 


intact 
* * And the final danger in playing down the role of the United Nations as 
a security organization and extolling it as a forum for discussion is that in the 


process it will little by little be turned into an agency of appeasement. * * * If 
the idea spread that this might be the eventual function of the United Nations 
in a moment of crisis between the Soviet Union and the United States the days of 


American participation in it would be numbered and therewith no doubt the 
days of the organization itself 

If the United Nations is to be the cent ral force, however, for collee- 
tive security against the threat of aggressive communism, it can fulfill 
this role only by continuing to bypass the veto in the Security Council 
and by mobilizing large non-Communist majorities in the General 
Assembly able and willing to follow the enforcement recommendations 
of that body. It is conceivable that this role may best be plaved 
without the participation of the Soviet Union and some other nations 
now members in the organization. If the latter extremity ts reached, 
however, it will cireumscribe the capacity of the United Nations to 
discharge its functions of peaceful settlement. 


} Sir Gladwyn Jebb. The Free World and the United Natior Foreign Affairs, April 1953, p. 387. 
® Hamilton Fish Armstrong lhe World is Round, For A fl \ ry 1953, py 15-196 
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Within the extremes there is a spectrum of opinion with respect to 
the membership question. The differences tend to coincide with 
opinion as to what relative weight should be assigned to the principal 
functions of the United Nation and the direction in which they 
should develop. They appear to be, more often than not, differences 
of emphasis rather than sharply opposed convictions. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


There now exists a backlog of a score of applications for admission 
to the United Nations. The bulk of these applications comes from 
states believed by most present members of the organization to merit 
admission They have not been admitted largely because of the 
use of the veto by the Soviet Union. 

Various efforts and proposals have been made to break the deadlock 
on membership. Advisory opinions of the World Court have failed 
to influence the Soviet to refrain from use of the veto in membership 
cases. Recommendations of the General Assembly to obtain volun- 
tary abstention from employment of the veto have been ignored. 
‘Package proposals” to admit a number of Soviet- -sponsored appli- 
ecants—applicants lacking majority support—as a quid pro quo for 
the admission of some applicants favored by a majority of the mem- 
bers have been repeatedly rejected 

In the event of a charter review conference, the issue of member- 
ship will no doubt be given careful consideration, especially if a 


solution is not found in the interim. All of the permanent powers 
Hs well as most of the smal] r nations have manifested a continuing’ 
interest in this matter. Of the latter, a number of nations have 


indicated their dissatisfaction with the qualifications and procedures 
for admission established under the charter or, at least, with the 
manner in which they have been interpreted by the permanent 
members of the Security Council 

Krom the consideration which has been given to the subject in the 
United Nations and elsewhere, it seems clear that amendments could 
be devised which should have the effect of opening membership to some 
or all of the present applicants. The acceptability of such amend- 
ments to the permanent powers, especially the Soviet Union, however, 
is another matter 

Krom the point of view of the United States, our policy with respect 
to the membership issue cannot e: asily be se parated from our interest 
in the question of what government should represent states already 
members of the United Nations, in the event there are two claimants 
to this prerogative, as in the case of China. Certainly, who represents 
as well as what countries are represented has a profound bearing on 
the character of the organization. 

Nor is it likely that an effective policy on membership can be deter- 
mined except in the context of the two principal functions of the United 
Nations: peaceful settlement and enforcement measures against ag- 
gression. The relative importance which is assigned to each of these 
functions has significance with respect to the approach to be taken to 
the membe rship question. 

In any event it is inconceivable that such important states as J¢ apan, 
Italy, Portugal, Finland, and Ireland—and eventually Germany 
should remain for long outside the United Nations. Some w ay will 
have to be found to admit them if the organization is to make its most 
effective contribution to world peace. 
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